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The Church As Employer 


A uniquely interesting study has been made by the Com- 
mission on Christianity and Social Problems of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. The Commission 
has been impressed that the many pronouncements of its 
own Synod and other denominational groups concerning 
the implications of Christianity for industrial relations call 
for some specific application of these principles to the 
policy of the church itself in its capacity as employer of 
labor. The Evangelical Synod has a publishing house in 
St. Louis, where the publishing houses of the Missouri 
Synod (Lutheran) and the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion (Disciples) are also located. 

A schedule of inquiry was sent to each of the three 

blishing houses dealing with labor policy, working hours 

d wage scales. An unpublished account of the study 
states that it was undertaken “primarily for the purpose 
of discovering, if possible, the essentials for a genuinely 
Christian relationship between employers and working 
men. The Commission is well aware that the business of 
a denominational publishing house, because it is not con- 
ducted for profit, in the ordinary sense of that word, dif- 
fers considerably from other industrial enterprises, in 
which production for profit is the chief aim. Neverthe- 
less, for all practical purposes the denominational pub- 
lishing house is a fairly good illustration of the existing 
attitude toward labor among church people with the added 
emphasis of the direct responsibility which the church has 
in this field.” 

In connection with the findings the Commission has 
formulated the following principles as properly governing 
the status of labor and relations between employers and 
employes : 

“Human need, human rights, and human welfare tran- 
scend property rights and profits on investments. While 
industry must produce some profit in order to be self- 
sustaining, the spirit of Jesus Christ in industry demands 
that production for use rather than for profit be the 
controlling aim. 

“Since labor is the product of a human personality 
fashioned in the image of the Creator, it is invested with 
a dignity and value which entitles it to the highest respect. 
To regard labor as a commodity, to be bought and sold 

rely according to the law of supply and demand, is 

compatible with Christian principles and with human 
rights and human welfare. The right to useful employ- 
ment is an inevitable corollary of the inalienable-right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“The first charge upon industry should therefore be 
a wage sufficient to support such a standard of living as 
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will enable the worker to be at his best physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually. Such a wage should be the minimum 
wage in each industry and, as a general principle, women 
are entitled to equal pay for equal work. 

“A fair method of determining wages should, we be- 
lieve, take into consideration the physical and mental abil- 
ity of the worker, his loyalty toward the business, his 
intelligent understanding of its aim, the particular need 
of the individual and his attitude toward his work, in 
the order mentioned.” Then follows a summary of the 
“Social Ideals of the Churches.” 

The findings, which are recorded in such a way as not 


~ to disclose the origin of the three sets of replies, show 


a surprisingly wide range in policy and in wage scales 
considering the small number of establishments. 

Concerning the responses received from the publishing 
houses the Commission says: “The spirit of friendly co- 
operation in which this information was readily given 
deserves recognition and is evidence of the willingness 
on the part of the management to see actual conditions in 
their plants with a view to improve them in every way 
possible.” 


New Functions for Trade Unions 


To suggest that trade unions can help reduce general 
unemployment may seem to many far-fetched. However, 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Cornell University in 
the American Federationist (October, 1927) suggests some 
very practical steps in that direction. After analyzing the 
way inventories are accu...ulated during a period of rising 
prices and the part which speculation plays in that process, 
he calls attention to the results which have been obtained 
by “hand-to-mouth” buying practiced since the industrial 
depression of 1921-1922. This policy has demonstrated 
the importance of a closer coordination between produc- 
tion and consumption. To encourage cldser coordination 
it is suggested that trade unions can do two things. They 
can establish research departments which could provide 
a business reporting service equal to the best in the coun- 
try. The information thus acquired could be utilized to 
good advantage by trade union leaders as a basis of dis- 
cussion of the business outlook when they have an oppor- 
tunity to influence business sentiment. When we “remem- 
ber that the president of a union with 75,000 members is 
the head of an organization which markets about $125,- 
000,000 worth of human services a year, such a man is 
properly to be classed among the nation’s industrial 
leaders.” 

In short, they should be in the best possible position to 
develop intelligent business sentiment within and without 
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the ranks of the unions. For one of the effects of accumu- 
lation of inventories is to raise prices. “But the higher 
the prices of goods, the smaller the quantities which con- 
sumers are able to buy. To the extent that checking 
speculative buying also checks the tendency for prices to 
rise, it enables purchasers to buy more goods and thus 
creates a demand for labor. Limiting the building up of 
inventories means that labor may be less employed in mak- 
ing goods which will be stored away in warehouses and 
on retailers’ shelves, but it means that labor will be more 
employed in making goods for immediate use.” 

In the distribution of whatever opportunities for labor 
are available unions can perhaps play a still more impor- 
tant part. “The obvious need is an arrangement by which 
some employes of the slack concerns could be transferred 
temporarily to the busy ones without losing their original 
jobs.” This could be effected in organized industries 
through a central employment office controlled either by 
the union or jointly by the union and the employers. By 
this agency employers could be saved the expense of 
breaking in inexperienced men who would be needed for 
only a few weeks or months; unemployment could be 
reduced by lowering the number of men attracted to an 
industry whose services are really not needed; and em- 
ployment could be stabilized by reducing the tendency 
toward alternation of overtime and part time work. 

Such efforts would supplement those already being 
made by some business concerns to lessen unemployment 
as a form of waste. 


Commission on Agriculture Reports 


As stated in INFoRMATION SERVICE of July 2, 1927, 
a Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, appointed 
by the National Industrial Conference Board and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has been 
at work during the past year. A digest of the report has 
been issued to the press and the full document will be 
published shortly. It will undoubtedly be regarded as 
of great significance in both business and political circles. 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce in President Taft’s 
cabinet, was the chairman of the commission, and among 
the other members were E. M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, and 
Paul M. Warburg, internationally known banker. 

The statement issued to the press consists altogether 
of proposals for improving the agricultural situation. The 
declarations are put clearly and concisely. The commis- 
sion favors the gradual removal of trade restrictions and 
tariffs. It is plainly recognized that our policy of pro- 
tection has operated to restrict the markets of farmers 
abroad, and has also increased the cost of farm production 
by helping to maintain a high price level for manufac- 
tured products which farmers need. At the same time, 
however, the commission states that farmers should have 
protection against foreign supplies of agricultural produce. 

Veering only slightly in the direction of “McNary- 
Haugenism,” the report declares for a federal farm board, 
to be appointed by the President, which shall advise 
farmers upon planning and marketing crops and also co- 
operate with private agencies which may be organized 
to buy and sell farm products. It is recommended that 
this board should supervise these privately organized 
agencies, in much the same way as the Treasury De- 
partment supervises national banks. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the commission distinctly states 
that it does not favor the McNary-Haugen plan for the 
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disposal of surplus products abroad. (See INFORMATION 
Service of March 12, 1927, p. 1, for a description of the. 
McNary-Haugen bill.) 

The commission favors more agricultural education, an 
recognizes certain advantages in cooperative purchasing 
and marketing, though warning against the difficulties 
and contending that it is unlikely that national cooperative 
marketing associations could more efficiently market 
products like wheat and cotton than the existing market- 
ing machinery. 

The commission recommends that there be organized 
a privately financed “national agricultural foundation,” 
which shall grade our agricultural land, endeavor to re- 
distribute the farm population, and particularly to persuade 
farmers to cease cultivating poor land. The heavy tax 
burden of farmers is recognized, and business men are 
urged to cooperate with farmers to remove it. State gov- 
ernments are advised to abolish their general property 
taxes in order to relieve farmers. The banking system, 
the commission thinks, should more adequately meet the 
needs of the agricultural industry. It should do this 
through “fewer and stronger” local banks. It is plainly 
stated that in some sections interest rates need to be 
lowered and farmers should be freed from costly merchant 
credit. The commission also favors lower freight rates 
upon agricultural products; the development of the Great 
Lakes-to-Ocean waterway; and more research into the 
possibilities of converting agricultural products, including 
some now wasted, into industrial products. 

A prominent business man is reported to have stated 
that the report means that “agriculture has made a case 
for relief.” 

As public discussion of these and other proposals c | 
improving the agricultural situation proceeds, we shal 
interpret it in this Service. Social Aspects of Agricul- 
tural Credit, just published by this Department, contains 
important data bearing on this subject. 


Defects in Criminal Law 


For some months a vigorous campaign has been car- 
ried on for the reform of criminal law and court pro- 
cedure. The New York Evening World led a crusade 
for the enactment of the Baumes laws and has recently 
been advocating other reforms in New York State, and 
in particular has been urging a law against the “fence,” 
the man who receives stolen goods. Magazines as widely 
different as the Atlantic and the Saturday Evening Post 
have published numerous articles on the questions in- 
volved. The problems in court procedure are quite fully 
considered in two articles published in the current issues 
of Harpers and the Century. 

Rollin M. Perkins, professor of law at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, writing in Harpers, cites many instances 
of convictions in criminal cases which have been reversed 
because of slight discrepancies or omissions in the indict- 
ments, although the meaning was clear. In legal instru- 
ments other than indictments, documents are interpreted 
according to the obvious meaning. But in criminal cases 
“the effort is . . . to see if it would not be possible 
by some twist of logic . . . to read out of the instrument. 
the meaning which was obviously intended to be put in. 
In this connection Professor Perkins cites the reversal o 
a conviction for bigamy, though the defendant’s guilt 
was fully established. 

The great difficulty is the “pernicious theory of jus- 
tice” by which “every step in the trial of a case and in 
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the proceedings looking toward a new trial or a reversal 
is taken as if in a game.” 
ee “antiquated system of criminal procedure” en- 
rages officials to use the “third degree” to get informa- 
tion which cannot be secured in the court room. The 
long delays in procedure allow many guilty persons to 
escape punishment and injure the innocent man who is 
without funds to secure bail. The fact that there are no 
restrictions on the treatment of witnesses in the court 
room tends to silence those who would make the best 
witnesses. Professor Perkins explains that our system 
was originally developed to protect the guilty a century 
or more ago, when punishments were out of proportion to 
the offense committed. Efforts to protect the prisoner 
from an excessive punishment have established prece- 
dents which judges now feel obliged to follow. The great 
need at the present time, he believes, is a realization of 
the demand for sweeping reforms “both in the machinery 
to be used and in the mental attitude of lawyers and 
judges.” 

Another side of the question, that of perjury, is dis- 
cussed by Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, in the November 
Century. Criminal justice, he says, “is enmeshed in a 
web of perjury.” He quotes a New York City magistrate 
as saying that perjury is committed in 90 per cent of 
the criminal cases in the city courts. Other justices de- 
clare that it is even more common in civil cases. But 
perjury is infrequently punished. Conviction is difficult, 
because the prosecution must establish intent to falsify, 
because the false testimony must be about a material 

tter and because juries are slow to convict. Some 
Been of the subject urge the abolition of all penalties 
or perjury. Mr. Tuttle declares that trial judges are 
largely to blame for the prevalence of perjury. By law 
a trial judge may summarily put in prison a witness 
detected in perjury. If judges would do this Mr. Tuttle 
believes the situation could be cleared up. He sees a 
number of reasons for their failure to do this: fear of 
criticism by appellate judges, the American traditions of 
a judge as a moderator to keep the court room in order, 
and the danger of prejudicing the jury by the summary 
commitment of a perjurer. Mr. Tuttle recognizes the 
dangers of abuse of such arbitrary power. But he says 
the possibility of such abuse “is as nothing in comparison 
with the present outrageous abuse of judicial timidity and 
blindness by witnesses and lawyers.” The situation might 
also be improved by increasing the severity of sentences 
when a person convicted of crime has been guilty of 
perjury in his own defense and by administering the oath 
in a more impressive manner. 

But the lawyers, as well as the judges, Mr. Tuttle 
holds, are partly to blame for the “present epidemic of 
perjury.” He complains that lawyers frequently regard 
the oath as little more than a formality, that some lawyers 
“prefer victory to truth,” and that lawyers do not take 
perjury seriously. The contingent fee system, by which 
the lawyer receives a large share of the damages secured 
in a suit, increases the temptation to perjury. This 
method of payment is likely to be an incentive to win, no 
matter what the method. Mr. Tuttle believes that if the 

rt would fix the lawyer’s compensation in such cases 

wer unjustified claims would be brought and the worthy 

injured person would not pay so large a share of his 
compensation to the lawyer. . 

Mr. Tuttle thinks that the use of an affidavit on many 
papers not connected with the administration of justice, 
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has weakened the sanctity of the oath. This, he believes, 
should be reserved for the administration of justice. 
“Simple affirmations to the truth” should be used for all 
other purposes and lying should be punished as a mis- 
demeanor. 


British Liberals on Disarmament 


Three groups of British Liberals, the National Liberal 
Foundation, the Women’s Liberal Foundation and the 
League of Young Liberals, have recently joined in issuing 
a manifesto on disarmament. They say in part: 

“We hold that the complete suppression of war, . . . 
should be the dominant policy of every country. We 
consider that an immediate and stringent limitation and 
reduction of armaments are essential: 

“Because the possession of great armaments has always 
been an incentive to war; 

“Because the Allies undertook in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that German disarmament should be followed by 
a general measure of disarmament; and 
_ “Because a drastic reduction of military expenditure 
is the principal means by which the heavy burden of 
taxation, which presses upon our own and other peoples, 
can be lightened. 

“A whole-hearted support of the League of Nations 
is without doubt the best method by which Great Britain 
can help to achieve these ends. . . . 

“The immediate measures which, in our view, it is 
the duty of the British government to take are these: 

“1. To sign the undertaking, framed by the League 
of Nations, to refer all international disputes of a legal 
character to the League’s Court of Justice at The Hague. 

“2. To enter into general or particular treaties of 
arbitration providing for the peaceful settlement of other 
disputes. 

“3. To reduce our own existing armaments, which are 
beyond the needs of the present situation, and specifically 
to repudiate any policy of entering into a competition in 
naval construction with the United States of America. 

“4. To press forward the action which is contemplated 
for codifying and defining more closely the principles of 
international law. 

“We concur in the principles of the Locarno Treaty, 
and fully accept the special, and possibly onerous, obliga- 
tions which it involves. If we cannot agree with those 
who wish to make such obligations general, and cannot 
favor any commitment to use the armed forces of this 
country in remote quarrels which the League might not 
be able to compose, we reaffirm our unqualified support 
of the provisions of the original Covenant of the League 
in letter and in spirit. . . . 

“We earnestly support the unanimous resolution, passed 

. at the recent Economic Conference at Geneva, 
‘that the time has come to put an end to the increases 
in tariffs and to move in the opposite direction.’ 

“Finally, we express the hope that in the promotion 
of all these great objects our government may show a 
zeal and activity which have of late been lacking. In 
our judgment the failure of Great Britain to retain the 
foremost place in the world movement toward a more 
rational and a more moral civilization is due in material 
part to the hesitating action and divided counsels of the 
government. We do not desire to make the appeasement 
of the world a party issue, but death is no longer a fit 
penalty of international difference, nor desolation for in- 
ternational misunderstanding.” 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


Only .005 of one per cent of the public school teachers, 
principals and school executives in rural communities 
earned $6,000 or more during the school year 1926-1927, 
according to an estimate recently published by the Na- 
tional Education Association (Research Bulletin, Vol. 5, 
No. 3). In urban communities .15 of one per cent earned 
$6,000 or more. The majority of the rural teachers (60.7 
per cent) earned less than $1,000; 36.1 per cent earned 
less than $800. The salaries of urban teachers, principals 
and executives are more evenly distributed along the scale; 
65.4 per cent earn less than $2,000; 34.6 per cent, $2,000 
or more. 

In rural schools, the median salary of teachers varied 
from $755 in one-teacher schools (in which 70 per cent 
of the rural teachers are employed) to $1,066 in con- 
solidated schools, in which 21 per cent of the rural teach- 
ers are employed. In villages and towns of less than 
2,500 population the median salary for teachers was $1,194, 
for principals of elementary schools, $1,591, and for prin- 
cipals of high schools, $2,205. 

In cities, the median salaries paid elementary school 
teachers range from $1,176 in cities of less than 5,000 
population, to $2,008 in cities of more than 100,000. For 
junior high school teachers the median salary is from 
$1,346 to $2,113. Senior high school teachers receive 
from $1,150 to $2,583. For senior high school prin- 
cipals the median salary ranges from $2,333 to $5,010. 
Superintendents of schools receive a median salary rang- 
ing from $3,380 in cities of less than 5,000 to $10,087 in 
cities of 100,000 or more. 


“The Jewish Way of Life’ 


The Inquiry, which was first introduced to readers of 
this Service as the “National Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life,” has come to be well known for its work 
in stimulating a mood of inquiry into the meaning of 
Christianity in terms of the ordinary relationships of life. 
An unusually clear and significant account of the spread 
of this mood among Jewish youth is published by Bruno 
Lasker of the staff of The Inquiry in The Jewish Center 
for September, 1927, under the title “An Inquiry Into the 
Jewish Way of Life.” 

Mr. Lasker starts by sketching the difficulties of intel- 
lectuals in adjusting themselves to the synagogues. He 
believes that the churches and the synagogues are both in 
danger of becoming houses of empty words and gestures. 
A most hopeful sign to him is the serious endeavor of 
Jewish leaders “to understand the unrest of Jewish youth 
and to meet it on its own ground.” An important con- 
cern is to discover ways in which essentially Jewish view- 
points and morals “might be fostered at the time that the 
obvious oneness of Jewish and non-Jewish stakes in many 
basic problems of the social life is openly acknowl- 

“And how may this seething Jewish unrest be made a 
constructive force? How may the mood of discontent 
be turned into a mood of studious curiosity, as to the 
relationship of modern ethical problems to the essentials 
of the Jewish way of life? Here an even greater educa- 
tional venture is called for. In the leader it demands an 
unusual combination of qualities: a thorough knowledge 
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and love of Judaism and, at the same time, inquisitiveness 
as regards the flux of motives and interests in modem 
social life. In the group it demands a keen sense 
values, both spiritual and material: What values of 
Jewish tradition really are worth preserving—and how? 
What are the main current attitudes, both inside and out- 
side the group itself, in regard to these values? Are 
there, for example, distinctive Jewish attitudes to prob- 
lems of social integration across the boundaries of class, 
of race, of nationality, of religion? If so, what are they 
worth in terms of social welfare? How may such dis- 
tinctively Jewish appreciations and judgments be brought 
to bear upon the members’ own problems and those of 
their neighbors? How may old moral maxims, in so far 
as they are recognized as having permanent value, be 
translated into current modes of behavior? On the other 
hand, how have new Jewish experiences, the impact of 
new knowledge, the changed conditions of life, altered 
i validity of old moral sanctions or rules of con- 
uct 

“And so, while we talk about it, perhaps that impossible 
task of harmonizing East and West, of joining modern 
science to ancient wisdom may already be under way— 
requiring but the touch of a more intensively alive intel- 
lectual and moral leadership or the dynamic of a more 
far-flung participation of isolated groups and individuals 
in a consciously cooperative venture to make it one of 
the great powers for human progress.” 


Book Notes 


AN AMERICAN PILGRIMAGE. By Grace scr . 

NER. New York, Viking Press, 1927. $.50. 

Miss Scribner was assistant secretary of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service for a number of years, 
This little volume of selections from her letters portrays 
the development of an unusual personality. 


BALLYHOO. By Sivas Bent. 
Liveright, 1927. $3.00. 
Mr. Bent, who is a newspaper man of long and varied 
experience, here presents a vivid, interesting criticism of 
the daily press. 


New York, Boni & 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ADVENTURING, 
Edited by Jerome Davis. New York, Century Com- 
pany, 1927. $2.50. 

A series of articles on the church and social problems 
by 24 leaders in the church, social work and community 
problems. The contributors include Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Edward T. Devine, 
John A. Lapp, Graham Taylor, Haven Emerson, Miriam 
Van Waters, Richard C. Cabot, etc. 


FEDERAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. By 
Rosert D. LeicGH. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1927. $5.00. 

A study of federal work for public health. It includes 
federal health powers under the Constitution; national 
medical care of seamen, soldiers and sailors, World V 
veterans and Indians; health regulation in commerce, 
federal stimulation of state and local work, etc. 
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